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Chapter I: Introduction 


1 On Saturday, 27th June 1970, the Methodist Conference completed the 
constitutional procedure necessary for it to be able to affirm without quali- 
fication its desire that Stage I of the Anglican-Methodist Unity Scheme of 
1968 should be initiated. In the previous year the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York failed to produce the 75 per cent majorities necessary for a similar 
decision on the part of the Church of England. In the light of the resolution 
passed by the Methodist Conference, the Standing Committee on the General 
Synod appointed a working group to clarify the issues for consideration by 
the Standing Committee and the Synod. 


2 The Report of the working group (under the chairmanship of Mr W. S. 
Wigglesworth) was appended to the Report on Business on the Agenda 
presented to the Synod by the Standing Committee in February 1971 (GS 17). 
The Standing Committee stated its own belief that the Report of the working 
group posed the main issues on which a decision by the Synod was needed, 
but proposed that consideration of the matter be given not in February but 
in July. Many members of the Synod were anxious that a further period of 
five months should not pass without some response to the Methodist action, 
and after a debate on proposals put forward by Canon E. D. Cartwright 
(Bristol) and others the following resolutions were passed: 


‘| That the Synod requests their Graces the Presidents to invite the President 
of the Methodist Conference to join with them at once in setting up a 
joint group to report on the issues in the existing scheme which have 
created stumbling blocks for significant numbers of persons in either 
Church and; 


‘2 That the Standing Committee be instructed to bring the existing scheme 
before the General Synod in July with such clarification, if any, as the 
joint group may recommend.’ 


3 Acting on the first Resolution Your Graces appointed Mr W. S. Wigglesworth, 
Mr O. W. H. Clark and Canon P. A. Welsby (who had all served on the 
previous working group) to be members of the joint group, with the Dean 
of Worcester as the Anglican chairman. The President of the Methodist 
Conference decided to take part in the group himself and invited the Rev. 
Dr Eric Baker, the Rev. Brian Galliers and Mr Henry Woodhouse to join 
him. The group has had the advice and assistance on the Methodist side of 
the Rev. Dr Kenneth Greet (Secretary-designate of the Conference) and 
Mr Chester Barratt (Legal Adviser), and on the Anglican side of the Rev. 
Dr P. B. Hinchliff (Secretary of the Missionary and Ecumenical Council), 
Sir John Guillum Scott (Secretary-General of the Synod) and Mr W. D. 
Pattinson (Associate Secretary-General). 


4 If the Group’s Repert were to be available for consideration by the General 
Synod in July it had to be completed in time for the meeting of the Standing 
Committee on 3rd June, which meant that the work had to be done in little 
more than two months. We have been able to meet together on four occasions 
(two of the four meetings being spread over two days each), and the Anglican 
members of the group have met separately twice, with the assistance of the 
President of the Conference for part of one of these meetings. We hope that 
the pressure of time will be borne in mind if our Report shows marks of 
haste. We have been helped by a series of happy coincidences—not least by 
the discovery that the four authors of Growing into Union were meeting on 
one of the days which we ourselves had set aside for discussion. We were, 
therefore, able to meet among others the authors of the most substantial 
criticism of the Scheme published since the votes of July 1969. 


5 As will be seen from the wording of the resolution which led to our appoint- 
ment, our task was a limited one, but we have taken the term ‘clarification’ 
to include reference to some things which have occurred since 1968 relating 
to matters in the Scheme, and also to some matters which are not in the 
Scheme but appear to us to have a bearing on the issues to be considered. 
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Chapter IT: What acceptance of the 
Scheme implies 


6 There are five documents which register various areas of agreement between 
the representatives of the two Churches appointed to conduct the Conversa- 
tions and then the Unity Commission. These documents are 


(i) Conversations between the Church of England and the Methodist 
Church: An Interim Statement (1958). (Quoted as Interim Statement) 


(ii) Conversations between the Church of England and the Methodist 
Church (1963). (Quoted as Conversations) 


(iii) Towards Reconciliation (1967). (Quoted as Towards Reconciliation) 


(iv) Anglican-Methodist Unity. Part I. The Ordinal (1968). (Quoted as 
Ordinal) 


(v) Anglican-Methodist Unity. Part II. The Scheme. (1968). (Quoted as 
Scheme) 


7 Of these Interim Statement Chapter 6, Conversations Chapters 5-8, and 
Towards Reconciliation Chapters 8 and 9 are superseded by Ordinal and 
Scheme, but the rest of the material in those various documents is relevant 
to an understanding of the whole Scheme. In particular, as we shall indicate 
in the next chapter, the extent of doctrinal agreement set out in Interim 
Statement Chapter 2 must be understood as providing the setting for the more 
formal agreement about Scripture and the Creeds registered in Scheme. 


8 For the convenience of discussion in the Anglican Diocesan Conferences 
in 1968-69 Your Graces, after consultation with the Bishop of London as 
Joint Chairman of the Anglican-Methodist Unity Commission, circulated 
the following statement about the Scheme, in which the Scheme itself is 
referred to as ‘Part IT’: 


‘What acceptance of the scheme implies 


‘We understand that by the inauguration of Stage I, the two Churches will 
be committed to the following points: 


‘| That, in respect of the authority of Scripture and Tradition, of accep- 
tance of the faith of the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, of the doctrine 
of Baptism and Holy Communion, and of the doctrine of the Ministry 
as set out in the draft Ordinal, each Church believes the other to hold 
the essentials of the Christian faith. 


‘2 Both Churchés, undertake to accept and use the draft Ordinal in all 


°3 


their ordinations from the inauguration of Stage I. 


As part of the inauguration of Stage I, the Methodist Church under- 
takes to accept for itself the historic episcopate as defined in paragraphs 
115 and 116 of Part II, and to maintain continuity with it thereafter 
in accordance with the provisions of the draft Ordinal and of para- 
graphs 122-126 of Part II. 


‘4 In both Churches the celebration of the Eucharist will be confined to 
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bishops and presbyters from the inauguration of Stage I, subject to the 
temporary exception in the Methodist Church mentioned in paragraphs 
181 and 182. 


Both Churches at Stage I accept the proposals in respect of marriage 
discipline contained in paragraphs 266-268. 


Both Churches accept the Acts of Reconciliation as set out in Chapter 
23 of Part II, as inaugurating Stage I. 


Both Churches accept the Bill contained in draft in paragraphs 
320-329. 


During Stage I, each Church will maintain its present relationship 
with other Christian bodies, but the inauguration of Stage I will not 
of itself involve either Church in any extension of such relationships. 


Both Churches pledge themselves that, having entered upon Stage I, 
they will work together to bring about organic unity between them, 
which is Stage II, though they recognise that no timetable can be set 
for the achievement of this goal. 


Both Churches pledge themselves to seek ways by which in Stage II 
no relations at present maintained by either Church will be broken. 


Both Churches will work together, in every possible way to carry out 
the recommendations of paragraphs 169-171, 182, 183-184, 190-192, 
196, 200, 201, 223, 225 and 283.” 


9 We respectfully agree that these eleven points are an accurate statement of 
the main implications of the Scheme. 


1Cf, paras 165 and 166 of Scheme. 


2169-171=Treatment of Dissentients; 182—Celebration of the Sacrament; 183-184= 
Disposal of Consecrated Elements; 190-192=Wine at Holy Communion; 196=Open 
Communion; 200= Methodist deacons; 201=Common Study of the diaconate; 223= 
Interchange of lay ministries; 255=Confirmation; 283=Joint training for the ministry. 
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Chapter III: The content of Stage II and 
the nature of the commitment 
to it 


‘Intercommunion by itself, as the experience of the Free Churches indicates, 
does not bring fuller union nearer. In the course of our discussions, we have 
been led with impressive unanimity to the conviction that nothing short of 
organic unity, whatever form it may take, should be our final goal.’ These 
words from the Interim Statement of 1958 (p. 41) express the conclusion 
which the participants in the Conversations had reached after two years of 
discussion. It seemed to them to go significantly beyond their original terms 
of reference as put forward by Archbishop Fisher in his Cambridge sermon 
of 1946, and for that reason the Interim Statement was issued to invite the 
judgement of the two Churches before further discussions took place. The 
Conversations were encouraged to continue on the basis of organic union 
as the goal, by the Methodist Conference and the Lambeth Conference in 
1958 and by the two Convocations in 1959. Both the Lambeth Conference 
and the Canterbury Convocation at that time were presided over by 
Archbishop Fisher. Since 1958, therefore, a two-stage Scheme with organic 
union as Stage II, and the ultimate goal, has been accepted officially by 
both Churches. 


Criticism of the commitment to Stage II has come from two different sides. 


One group hold that the commitment is unnecessary and should be removed 
from the Scheme. They argue that the achievement of full communion is 
all that is necessary between the two Churches and that this could be brought 
about simply by the Methodist Church accepting episcopacy. Against this, 
Chapter 2 of Scheme sets out certain theological arguments for organic (or, 
as some of these critics prefer to call it, constitutional) union. It should 
however be emphasized that the acceptance of Stage II as an essential part 
of the Anglican-Methodist Unity Scheme does not exclude the view that 
some other form of relationship (e.g. federalism) might be the right pattern 
for union with other churches nor does the Scheme itself establish a norm 
for all future discussions with other Free Churches. It must be stressed that 
the Anglican-Methodist Unity Scheme is related to a particular union in 
this country and that there are special circumstances which call for organic 
(or constitutional) union in this case. 


These special circumstances may be summarised as follows: 

(a) The separation between Methodism and the Church of England did 
not happen at a particular time and on a particular point of doctrine, 
but was gradual and almost accidental. In some parts of the country 
a Close relationship between the two has always been maintained, and 
Methodism has never formulated a sharp doctrinal position of its own 
in opposition to that of the Church of England. 


a 
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(b) In most place’ Christians have been learning the lesson of stewardship 
and considering seriously the most responsible use of their resources 
in men, money and buildings for the Mission of the Church. In England 
the presence of Methodist and Anglican churches in almost every 
village raises this question in an acute form.! 


(c) Inthe Methodist Church many important changes have been postponed 
year after year because of the continuing negotiations with the Church 
of England and in some instances, valuable opportunities may well 
have been lost. Many Methodists believe that the full potential of their 
Church will be realised only in union with the Church of England 
and that a mere federation is not enough for this purpose. 


14 A Church split into denominations is an inadequate expression of the 
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Christian faith and an ineffective instrument for the advancement of that 
faith in these days. 


The second, more usual, criticism of the commitment to Stage II is that the 
nature of the union envisaged is nebulous and the commitment void for 
uncertainty. If one examines the content of various one-stage schemes of 
union, both those which have been carried out such as South India, North 
India and Pakistan and those which are still in draft such as New Zealand, 
Ghana and the USA, and then turns to the Anglican-Methodist Scheme with 
them in mind, it becomes clearer how much of the material regarded as 
necessary for organic union has already been agreed. The rest of this section 
will therefore be devoted to an examination of the nature of Stage II as it 
appears in the five relevant documents. 


We begin with the question which has been raised about the nature of Stage 

Il at the local level. Commenting on this issue, the Commission said: 
‘The manifesting of unity today calls for the setting up of synodical and 
organisational links between our two geographically overlapping communi- 
ties, and for the removal of the anomaly whereby adjacent congregations 
look for fellowship primarily to local churches of their own denominational 
type elsewhere, rather than to their geographical neighbours. In any case, 
a full sharing of Christian life, witness and enterprise can exist only where 
organisational connections are formed; full communion alone cannot 
achieve it. It is obligatory, therefore, for our two Churches to seek organic 


union.’ 
(Scheme para. 27) 


17 This means that in every deanery, parish and circuit the restructuring of the 


local church communities will have to be planned in Stage I and carried 
out in Stage II. 


18 We now turn to doctrinal matters and call attention to the contents of Chap- 


ter 2 of the Interim Statement which we reprint in the Appendix at the end 
of this Chapter. As will be seen, the Interim Statement chapter—entitled 


1There are in England about 14,000 parish churches, and about 11,000 Methodist chapels, 
as compared (for example) with some 2,500 Congregational churches and some 330 
Presbyterian churches or preaching stations. 
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Common Ground—is concerned mainly with the existing doctrinal agreement 
between the two Churches, which will be carried into Stage II (cf. Scheme 
para. 277). It is apparent from it and from what is contained in subsequent 
documents that Stage II will involve the whole-hearted acceptance of “The 
Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of Himself to man, and as 
being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the Creed commonly 
called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith, and either it 
or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confession of belief’, to quote the 
Lambeth Appeal of 1920. To those who are anxious lest a bare acceptance 
of Scripture and the Creeds be found compatible with a radical rejection of 
orthodox Christianity, we point out the third and fourth paragraphs of the 
chapter. Further, we suggest that there is in that chapter, together with 
Scheme para. 277, sufficient evidence that the Church of Stage II is intended 
to be in continuity and identity with the historic Catholic Church in faith 
and in order. 


We deal next with the Sacraments in Stage II, beginning with Baptism. Scheme 
paras. 242-244 set out the common ground here, to which it should be added 
for the sake of clarity that for both Churches Baptism means Baptism by 
water in the Name of the Holy Trinity. The discussion in Scheme paras. 
245-247 also indicates an extent of agreement about Confirmation similar 
to that found in other Union Schemes and we note that in relation to some 
of the important points in this area the authors of Growing into Union write: 
‘The resolution of these points cannot be secured overnight and we are not 
convinced that a solution is essential to a scheme of union.”? 


Scheme, paras. 90-107 shows a large area of common ground in respect 
of the Eucharist which will be there also in Stage Il. The remarkable extent 
of similarity between the Series Il Holy Communion and the Lord’s Supper 
in the new Methodist Sunday Service,” is important for an indication of what 
the Eucharist Liturgy is likely to be at Stage II. Two points of difference in 
Eucharistic practice are noted at Scheme paras. 183 ff. The new Methodist 
Service just mentioned includes the rubric about the reverent disposal of the 
consecrated elements referred to in para. 183, and requires the use of the 
juice of the grape as suggested in para. 190. These are important indications 
of the lines along which Methodist eucharistic practice is developing. 


In relation to the Ministry, the common ground is to be found principally 
in the Preface to the Ordinal (Ordinal pp. 11-13, partly repeated in Scheme 
paras. 145-152) and in the Ordination Services themselves. The status of 
the Ordinal in relation to previous Methodist statements on the ministry is 
discussed in the next Chapter of our Report. 


As regards Episcopacy attention must also be paid to Scheme chapter 5 
particularly paras. 116-119, which should be understood as establishing that 
the five points quoted in para. 116 will be preserved in the United Church, 


1In view of the publication of the report of the Anglican Commission on Christian Initiation, 

Birth and Growth in the Christian Society (CIO, 1971), we think it desirable to draw 
particular attention to para. 249 of Scheme, which emphasises that neither Church 
is likely to find a solution to its difficulties in these matters in isolation. 


?This book was authorised by the Methodist Conference in 1968 for experimental use. It is 
in a parts—the Preaching Service and the Lord’s Supper, and is already being widely 
used. 
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along with what is centained in the Ordinal. Further evidence of Methodism’s 
attitude to the question of episcopacy is contained in Interim Statement 
chapter 5, section 6, which we also reprint in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
It is important to note that this is a statement by the Methodist participants 
in the Conversations and is referred to in Scheme para. 116, as evidence that 
the Methodist acceptance of episcopacy is neither negative nor grudging. 


The one outstanding problem in this area as regards Stage IJ is the relationship 
to be maintained with other Churches. The problem and the Commission’s 
comments are set out in Scheme paras. 163-166. Four points may be added 
now. The first is that non-episcopal Churches with which it is desired to 
retain relationships of Full Communion at Stage II will be confined to those 
which hold the Apostolic Faith.1 Secondly, other provinces of the Anglican 
Communion have found it possible to enter into full communion with 
united Churches, e.g. North India and Pakistan, which maintain such a 
relationship with non-episcopal Churches. Thirdly, the developments of 
thought about intercommunion and its implications (as indicated in Scheme 
para. 162), have proceeded further since 1968, so that the practice of inter- 
communion with non-episcopal Churches is now more widely held not to be 
inconsistent with the principle of invariable episcopal ordination. 


Fourthly, the stipulation of the Methodist Church that no relation with other 
Churches with which they are now in communion shall be broken at Stage 
II does not mean that non-episcopally ordained ministers will necessarily 
be received into the ministry of the United Church without some act similar 
to the Service of Reconciliation. The stipulation refers to visitors as e.g. is 
provided in the North India and Pakistan plans. 


It has been objected that in entering on Stage I the two Churches are asked 
to agree to the unresolved commitments of Stage I, and that an agreement 
to agree is in law a nullity. To what has already been said about the positive 
known content of Stage II it must, therefore, be added that Stage I and Stage 
II do not constitute and were never intended to constitute commercial 
agreements, which may or may not be the subject of an action for specific 
performance or of an action for damages for breach of contract. In the 
Preface to the Service of Reconciliation, the two Churches “pledge themselves 
to move forward into unity in one Church’ (Scheme para. 437(a)) and in 
the Declaration of Intention (Scheme para. 438(b)) they lay before God 
‘The resolve of our two Churches to unite in one Church’ and pray that they 
may find the way to that fuller unity which they believe to be our Lord’s will. 


As we have seen, the Scheme admits the existence of the difficulties which 
will have to be overcome if Stage II is to be reached and admits that no 
solution as yet has been, or at present can be, produced for some of them. 
Against this background, the Preface to the Service of Reconciliation is not 
to be construed as a legal document. It should be regarded as what it is, 
namely a solemn declaration of the pledge, the hope and prayer of both 
Churches to do their best in due time to achieve the goal of unity. It is a 
venture of faith, but one which, as we have shown, is based upon an already 
existing extent of agreement such as has proved sufficient for union in other 
parts of the world. 


1Cf Methodist Conference Daily Record 1970 p. 33, relating to ‘Full Communion’ with 
other Churches. 
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If there is such an extent of agreement as is set out above and most of the 
ground of other union schemes has been covered as far as theology and 
liturgy go, so that only legal and administrative matters remain, the question 
arises why we cannot go at once into Stage II. If that were possible then the 
difficult matter of the ministerial section of the Service of Reconciliation 
would become the act of the united Church and so be more acceptable to 
some of its present critics. 


We have, however, just acknowledged the existence of certain unresolved 
difficulties which appear to make the achievement of organic union impossible 
at the present time; and it must be recalled that Stage I was proposed by 
Archbishop Fisher in 1946, precisely because of certain other difficulties 
experienced in the twenties and thirties in trying to work out organic union. 
Interim Statement p. 43 refers to ‘certain grave difficulties which might well 
frustrate any attempt in the immediately foreseeable future, to achieve a 
simple union of the type which the Archbishop of Canterbury refers to as 
constitutional. Three of these difficulties are mentioned in his Cambridge 
Sermon, namely: (a) the fact and problem of Establishment; (b) the function 
of the Church of England as the nodal point of the Anglican Communion: 
(c) the unresolved tensions within the Church of England.’ 


These three particular difficulties are all on the Anglican side. During the 
last 25 years they have become much less of a problem. There has been a 
notable lessening of party hostility within the Church of England. The recent 
report on Church and State and the debate on it in the General Synod! 
revealed a much greater consensus of opinion on significant parts of that 
subject than has been apparent before. The position of the Church of England 
within the Anglican Communion could hardly be said today to constitute 
any real difficulty in the way of union with the Methodist Church—rather, 
certain other provinces often find it difficult to understand why the Church 
of England moves so slowly in this matter. 


Nevertheless it must be recognised that organic or constitutional union 
will still require a considerable legal readjustment on the part of the Church 
of England. Among the many matters to be settled we may mention one 
example—the complex of problems associated with private patronage and 
the parson’s freehold. This will take time, though it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that the work of the Terms of Ministry Committee will help to clear 
the way. 


On the Methodist side too there will be legal and constitutional questions 
to be settled. The Methodist Conference, for example, has far greater 
authority in the life of the Methodist Church than does the General Synod 
in the life of the Church of England, and the transition to a different form of 
Church Government will raise its own problems. 


Scheme, para. 108 outlines some further considerations which apply to both 
Churches and they are similar to some of the arguments used by those who 
urge that unity must begin at the grass roots rather than at the top. That 
paragraph ends with the sentences: ‘Time for growth in mutual understanding 


*Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Church and State (CIO, 1970), debated by the 
General Synod on 17th February, 1971. . 
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is needed before a union which involves the setting up of a single admini- 
strative unit and system of government can be successfully attempted. 
The imposing of organisational union before the members of our two Churches 
were fully prepared for it would bring bewilderment and bitterness in plenty, 
and this cannot be the right way to proceed.’ 

Stage I provides the framework within which this growing into union can 
take place. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 


Extracts from the Interim Statement, 1958 
(A) INTERIM STATEMENT, 1958; CHAPTER 2: 
~ COMMON GROUND 


This chapter sets out briefly the common ground on which the Church of 
England and the Methodist Church now stand. The Methodist Movement 
had its origin in the Church of England, and for some decades grew and 
flourished within its framework of Faith and Order. As a symbol of this 
historic fact we still revere in common the apostolic labours of John Wesley, 
the poetic genius of Charles Wesley, the deep piety of Fletcher of Madeley 
and the missionary zeal of Thomas Coke—all of them members of the 
Movement and priests of the Church of England. 


The present conversations, which have as their aim certain steps towards 
the overcoming of our divisions, presuppose an existing unity in Christian 
faith and purpose without which there would be no point in discussing the 
possibility of closer ties between the corporate life of the two Churches. 


The centre and source of this existing unity is the common faith we confess 
in God, whom we know and worship as the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, who is Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier and has called 
us into participation in his divine life. We acknowledge the Gospel of redeem- 
ing grace in our Lord Jesus Christ, who, being himself God, became Man, 
suffered, died, and rose again for our salvation. In him who is the divine 
revelation we are redeemed from sin and death, and are made sons of God 
and heirs of eternal life. He now reigns as the living Lord of all who believe 
in him. Through him they are brought into holy fellowship and receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit for sanctification in one body and for the preaching 
of the Gospel to all nations. 


In addition to our common confession of God’s Mighty Acts in his Son, 
in history, once and for all, ‘for us’—as the historic Creeds bear witness, 
we proclaim also a present salvation, whereby God’s saving is continued 
‘in us’. Thus history and spiritual experience are combined, as those great 
collects for the Christian Year which we all use describe.1 Because Jesus 
Christ was born, died, rose again, and ascended into heaven, Christian men 
are born again, become children of God, and rise to a new life of sonship, 
a communion with God in Christ, in which their thoughts, feelings, and 
patterns of behaviour are transformed and renewed into the image of Christ, 
who dwells within them so that their inward man is sanctified, growing within 
the Body of Christ, unto the perfect Man. To these evangelical and catholic 
truths, the saints and doctors of the Church have borne witness in many 


‘Included in the Book of Common Prayer as in the Methodist Book of Offices. 
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centuries. The language and categories of theological descriptions differ 
widely, but behind them is an impressive core of common testimony to 
truths of moral and spiritual theology which joins the Puritan and Caroline 
divines to the Methodist and Anglican preachers of the evangelical revival. 


We agree that the Holy Scriptures are the inspired witness of the revelation of 
God and constitute the supreme standard of faith. It is the practice of both 
Churches to ask ordinands to confess that ‘the holy scriptures contain suffici- 
ently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation through faith 
in Jesus Christ’ and to promise ‘to teach nothing, as required of necessity 
to eternal salvation’, but that which they are persuaded ‘may be concluded 
and proved by the Scripture’. Within this common allegiance it is recognized 
in both Churches that there is room for diversity of interpretation and for 
differing estimates of the light which history, tradition, and learning may 
throw upon the meaning of God’s Word. 


The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are accepted by both Churches as witnessing 
to and summarizing the Apostolic Faith. Both Churches are familiar with 
the use of these Creeds in worship and with the use of the Apostles’ Creed 
for catechetical instruction. 


Both Churches accept and use the sacraments of Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion as divinely appointed means of grace. In the Catechism of the Church 
of England, in answer to the question, ‘How many sacraments hath Christ 
ordained in his Church?’ it is stated: ‘Two only, as generally necessary to 
salvation: that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord.’ The Deed of 
Union of the Methodist Church (1928) contains the following statement: 
‘The Methodist Church recognizes two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, as of divine appointment and of perpetual obligation, of which it 
is the privilege and the duty of members of the Methodist Church to avail 
themselves’. 


In the doctrine of the Church we can record a significant area of agreement, 
but here we have thought it well to note also certain differences of emphasis 
and practice. The Church of England and the Methodist Church both claim 
to be true parts of the One, Holy Catholic Church of Christ. The Church, 
we agree, is not merely a human religious association: God has called it into 
being through the revelation of Himself in Christ. The Church is holy because 
it is God’s creation, set apart to do His work, and catholic because its mission 
is to bring the whole Gospel of Christ to all men everywhere. As the redeemed 
community, it is the instrument in this world of the purpose of God, “Who 
wills all men to be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth’. We believe, 
too, in the ‘communion of saints’, that is, the fellowship of the Church 
militant here on earth with the Church at rest, and the common participation 
of Christian people in the gifts of God to His Church throughout the centuries. 
The Church is ‘a royal priesthood’, and in the priesthood of the whole body 


tNote on the use of Creeds in the Methodist Church: The Apostles’ Creed is included in 
the Methodist Book of Offices in the Order for Morning Prayer, in the Order of Baptism 
for those of Riper Years, and in the service for Reception into Church Membership. 
The Apostles’ Creed is expounded clause by clause in the Senior Catechism as ‘summarizing 
Christian beliefs’. The Nicene Creed is recited in the service of Holy Communion, and its 
use on the greater festivals is indicated in the Order for Morning Prayer. It is not included, 
however, in the shorter ‘alternative service’ of Holy Communion. 
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in union with its Head all its members share through their worship, inter- 
cession, and service, so that for every member there is a vocation and ministry 
to exercise. We agree that the preaching of the Word and the administration 
of the Sacraments are among the essential marks of the Church of Christ 
and that this ministry of Word and Sacraments must be committed to persons 
duly tested and authorized by the Church. The ordained ministers of both 
Churches are pledged to a life-long vocation. In the Methodist Church mini- 
sters are ordained by prayer and the laying-on of hands of other ministers 
at a solemn ordination service at the annual Conference. 


The Church of England has maintained in principle and practice the tradi- 
tional threefold ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons, transmitted through 
episcopal consecration or ordination, and values this continuity of ministry 
as a significant element in the continuity of the life of the Church through 
history. It may also be said that, in the Anglican perspective, the continued 
adherence to formulated statements of faith, especially the Creeds and the 
statements of the early Councils and the orderly succession of ministers 
throughout episcopal ordination, assume an important place in the 
constitution and life of the Church which is unfamiliar to Methodists. 
The continuity of the Church in history is also important for Methodists, 
but their stress is on the evangelical succession, that is the witness of believers 
maintained through the centuries, and the continuity of the apostolic doctrine, 
of the preaching of the Gospel, and of the means of grace. For them the 
Christian fellowship, the Koinonia, is an important note of the Church, which 
members are urged to seek in every possible way. The characteristic Methodist 
institution has been the class meeting, in which a group of Christians meets 
regularly for edification under the pastoral care of lay class leaders who 
watch over the souls committed to them, as those who must one day give 
an account. 


In these different stresses, the two Churches have much to learn from one 
another. 


In the broader field we think it worth while to call attention to the fact that 
we share a common heritage of Christian spirituality and divinity, and of 
this our worship, our liturgies, and our hymns bear ample witness. We share 
today a common theological enterprise in relation to the study of the Bible, 
of Church history, and of the Fathers, and in this we acknowledge our own 
indebtedness to all doctors of the teaching Church, and not least to the divines 
of the Church of England since the time of the Reformation. A further sign 
of this is our participation in the theological, as well as other, tasks of the 
ecumenical movement, which is a testimony of our common desire to under- 
stand and realize more fully the nature and mission of the Church and to 
work for the healing of divisions among Christian people. 


We share, too, a common awareness of responsibility towards our nation, 
and the urgent task of evangelising the multitudes estranged from organized 
religion. We acknowledge the responsibility of our Churches to bring the 
Gospel to bear on every part of the social, the national, and the international 
life of man. 
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We believe, finally, that both our Churches would wish to express a deep 
penitence about much.in the past history of our relations with one another, 
and for the future a common faith and hope. 


(B) INTERIM STATEMENT, 1958; CHAPTER 5, SECTION 6: 
METHODISM AND EPISCOPACY 


These distinctive ‘marks’ largely determine Methodism’s attitude to the 
Apostolic Succession and the Episcopacy. 


While Methodism holds that a mechanical doctrine of unbroken succession 
by ordination from the Apostles themselves is both historically and theologi- 
cally vulnerable, it readily assents that the ministry is a gift of God to the 
Church and that by the second century the Christian community everywhere 
regarded its episcopally ordained ministry as possessing a commission ulti- 
mately derived from that given by the Lord to the Apostles. In the great 
crises which rocked the Church in the early centuries of our era, it was clearly 
necessary that each local Church should possess a ministry which was 
recognized by the other Churches as proclaiming the same apostolic faith 
and possessing the same apostolic commission. Unity of faith and discipline 
in ages of controversy and heresy needed a unified ministry which could 
appeal to the Apostolic Creed, the Apostolic Scriptures, and the Apostolic 
Succession. As against the Gnostic claim to a secret tradition and to secret 
writings, the Catholic Christian appealed to that threefold succession of 
witness which openly and everywhere affirmed and guaranteed the authentic 
teaching of the Apostles. 


Methodism can recognize that the possession of this ‘Continuing Commission’ 
not only constitutes a visible and significant bond between the Churches of 
Christendom, but links the present with the life of the primitive Church in 
a fellowship which gathers to itself the treasures of the ages. And since by 
far the greater proportion of Christendom rejoices in possession of this 
gift, it might be that God is now calling Methodism to find in it a confirmation 
and enrichment of its own inheritance. 


But while it is undoubtedly true that a ministry in the Apostolic Succession 
as commonly understood is authentic and valid, it is certainly not true that 
ministries which God has raised up outside the succession cannot be authentic 
and valid ministries of the Church. Methodism could never accept either 
the contention that without episcopacy there is no Church or any theory of 
the transmission of grace and authority which would deny her place in the 
Catholic Church and reduce her ministry and sacraments to spurious 
imitations. But this is the common error of losing the idea in the expression, 
and such exclusive rationalizations must not be allowed to obscure the 
positive values which make apostolic continuity a gift of God to the Church. 


Methodism has never opposed episcopacy as a method of Church govern- 
ment. The largest Methodist Church, the American Methodist Church, is 
an episcopal Church. Episcopal functions in British Methodism are distri- 
buted among various officers, most notably the President, the Chairmen of 
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Districts, particularly in their pastoral care of the ministry and the admini- 
stration of their districts, and superintendent ministers. But they act as 
representatives of the Conference, the governing body of the Church, which 
itself exercises other episcopal functions, such as the authorization of ordina- 
tion. Methodism must consider whether it would not be making a substan- 
tial contribution to the reunion of Christendom and to the development of 
her own inheritance if these necessary functions now dispersed were brought 
together in the office of a consecrated person, called of God, authorized by 
the Church, and representative of the continuity and solidarity of the Church. 


The bishop here conceived is not the prelate of the Middle Ages, nor the 
powerful, aristocratic, political figure of more recent times, but the humble 
man of God, the father of Christ’s flock, the pastor pastorum who builds up 
the life of the Churches, maintains faith and order, and represents the unity 
and universality of the Church. Thus freed from the secular forces which 
have deflected it from its true character, episcopacy could be restored to its 
original spiritual purpose. Such an episcopate would not be ‘monarchical’ 
but ‘constitutional’, providing for the ‘due co-operation of the presbyterate 
and the congregation of Christ’s faithful people, and would ensure their 
rightful place in the government of the Church. 


Methodism has never claimed the exclusive possession of any Christian 
privileges or excellences not open to all who hold the faith; and neither does 
it assume that it possesses everything that any other communion has. “The 
whole we are not: and that we not only admit but affirm, and equally do we 
affirm that we are of the whole.’? The one fatal objection to Church reunion 
would be any requirement of the reordination of its ministers, which would 
in fact be a denial of Methodism’s place in the Catholic Church. Methodism 
could not thus disown what God has done in, for, and through her. A way 
forward to that Union of Christendom to which we believe God is calling us 
now, Whose Will is our peace, may lie not through negative judgements on 
each other’s order, but through a positive and creative Act of Unification of 
Ministries in which each could find an enlargement and self-fulfilment. 


In no sense would such union be absorption of one by the other, but under 
God an entrance into what He has in store for a united Church, in deeper and 
richer worship, fuller fellowship, and wider opportunities of evangelistic 
witness and social service, than either Church has known in separation. 


1Lambeth Conference 1930, Appendix I. 
2William Arthur, Second World Methodist Conference, Washington, 1891. 
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Chapter IV: Faith and Order in Stage I: 


If what has been said in the previous chapter about the doctrinal content 
of Stage II finds acceptance then some of the questions which have been 
raised about doctrine at Stage I will have been met too. In particular those 
who do not regard acceptance of the Creeds and the Scriptures as sufficient 
by themselves because in the Church of England they are always seen in the 
context of the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Ordinal, may perhaps now see that the two Churches will not come together 
simply on a bare acceptance of the Creeds and the Scriptures. The Creeds and 
the Scriptures are accepted in the context of a broad common understanding 
of what the Christian faith is (cf. Appendix (A) to Chapter III, p. 13), of an 
Ordinal to be used by both Churches, and of a growing together in Eucharistic 
Liturgy. 


Something more must be said about the Thirty-Nine Articles, as there have 
been important developments since Ordinal and Scheme were published. 
In 1968 there was published a Report of the Doctrine Commission entitled 
Subscription and Assent to the 39 Articles.1 In this Report the Commission 
advocated neither casting the Articles aside nor revising them, but preferred 
to acknowledge their place in the historical context of a continuous, develop- 
ing Anglican tradition, and this conclusion was accepted by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1968. The Commission also recommended that in the form 
of Assent required of the clergy and other office holders explicit subscription 
of the Articles should be replaced by the following form: 


PREFACE to be made by the persons presiding: 


The Church of England is part of the Church of God, having faith in God 
the Father, who through Jesus Christ our only Lord and Saviour calls us 
into the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. This faith, uniquely shown forth in 
the holy Scriptures, and proclaimed in the catholic Creeds, she shares with 
other Christians throughout the world. She has been led by the Holy Spirit 
to bear a witness of her own to Christian truth in her historic formularies— 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, and the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. Now, as before, she 
has a responsibility to maintain this witness through her preaching and 
worship, the writings of her scholars and teachers, the lives of her saints 
and confessors, and the utterances of her councils. 


In the profession you are about to make, you will affirm your loyalty to 
this inheritance of faith as your inspiration and direction, under God, 
for bringing to light the truth of Christ and making Him known to this 
generation. 


ISPCK, 1968. 
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FORM OF ASSENT 


I, A.B., profess my firm and sincere belief in the faith set forth in the 
Scriptures and in the catholic Creeds, and my allegiance to the doctrine 
of the Church of England. 


These proposals seem to have been widely welcomed in the Church of England. 
The reluctance of members of the Doctrine Commission to embark upon the 
composition of a new Confessional Document lends some support to the 
similar hesitations expressed by members of the Conversations and of the 
Anglican-Methodist Unity Commission, but it should now be clear that such 
hesitation does not spring from ‘doctrinal minimalism’, still less from a 
radical rejection of orthodox Christianity. Further it should be recognized 
that entry upon Stage I does not prejudice the doctrinal standards of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, the Ordinal and the Book of Common Prayer any more 
than is being done at present by Liturgical revision and the Doctrine Com- 
mission’s proposals about Subscription and Assent. 


During the debates on the Scheme much has been made of an apparent 
inconsistency between the new Ordinal and its Preface and the doctrinal 
sections of the Deed of Union of the Methodist Church in relation to the 
doctrine of the ministry. It was, perhaps, not sufficiently clearly stated in 
Scheme that the Methodist Conference is the official interpreter of the doc- 
trine of the Methodist Church. Since 1968 the position has been dealt with in 
a court of law, and for that reason as well as because of the more general 
question we are grateful to the President of the Methodist Conference for 
clarifying the matter on our behalf, and what follows has been written by him: 


The Doctrine of the Ministry in the Deed of Union and the new Ordinal 


Concern has been expressed both by Anglicans and Methodists about the 
consistency of the doctrine of the ministry to be found in the Ordinal and 
the Preface to the Ordinal (1968) in the Anglican-Methodist Scheme with 
the doctrinal clauses of the Deed of Union of the Methodist Church (1932). 
Anglicans have been doubtful whether the Methodist Church fully accepts 
the doctrine in the 1968 Ordinal and Preface; Methodists have feared that 
the 1968 Ordinal and Preface contradict the Doctrinal Clauses in the Deed, 
which are unalterable except by Act of Parliament. 


According to the Methodist Deed of Union; clause 31: 

‘Doctrinal Standards Unalterable. (a) The Conference shall not have any 
power to alter or vary in any manner whatsoever the clauses contained 
in this Deed which define the doctrinal standards of the Methodist Church. 
(b) The Conference shall be the final authority within the Methodist 
Church with regard to all questions concerning the interpretation of its 
doctrines.’ 


It was recently held by Mr Justice Megarry in the case of Barker v. 
O’Gorman! that the competence of the Conference in relation to the inter- 
pretation of the doctrines of the Methodist Church applied to the “doctrinal 
standards’ set out in clause 30 of the Deed (about to be quoted), and that 


11970 All E.R. Chancery Div. p. 314. 
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by agreeing to enter into Stage I the Conference has not infringed clause 
31 of the Deed. 


The “doctrinal standards’ referring to the ministry are stated in clause 30 
of the Deed as follows: 


‘Christ’s Ministers in the Church are Stewards in the household of God 
and Shepherds of His flock. Some are called and ordained to this sole 
occupation and have a principal and directing part in these great duties 
but they hold no priesthood differing in kind from that which is common 
to all the Lord’s people and they have no exclusive title to the preaching of 
the gospel or the care of souls. These ministries are shared with them by 
others to whom also the Spirit divides His gifts severally as He wills. 


‘It is the universal conviction of the Methodist people that the office of the 
Christian Ministry depends upon the call of God Who bestows the gifts of 
the Spirit the grace and the fruit which indicate those whom He has chosen. 


“Those whom the Methodist Church recognizes as called of God and there- 
fore receives into its Ministry shall be ordained by the imposition of hands 
as expressive of the Church’s recognition of the Minister’s personal call. 


‘The Methodist Church holds the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
and consequently believes that no priesthood exists which belongs ex- 
clusively to a particular order or class of men but in the exercise of its 
corporate life and worship special qualifications for the discharge of 
special duties are required and thus the principle of representative selection 
is recognized. 


‘The Preachers itinerant and lay are examined and tested and approved 
before they are authorised to minister in holy things. For the sake of 
Church Order and not because of any priestly virtue inherent in the office 
the Ministers of the Methodist Church are set apart by ordination to the 
Ministry of the Word and Sacraments.’ 


It will be generally recognized that the passage of time and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in the life of the Church require the formularies of the 
Church to be from time to time interpreted, and this as we have seen, is 
provided for in clause 31 of the Deed, where also a veto is placed on 
‘altering or varying’ the doctrinal standards themselves. 


In the fulfilment of its interpretative role the Conference of 1937 said: 


‘In the New Testament the ministry of the Word and Sacraments is a 
divine gift to the Church, and was in those early days an integral part of its 
organic life. It was a ministry within the Church, exercising in the name 
and by the authority of the Lord, Who is the Head of the Church, powers 
and functions which are inherent in the Church.’ (Statement on the Nature 
of the Church according to the Teaching of the Methodists). 


In 1960 the Conference resolved: 


‘The act of making a man a Minister is performed by the Methodist 
Conference, by its standing vote in the Reception into Full Connexion 


and through its appointed representatives in the Ordination Service; it is 
not performed by individuals, or a group of individuals, acting in their own 
capacity. Similarly, the ordained Minister (as we may properly style the 
man who has been called of God to the ministry, received into full con- 
nexion and ordained), exercises his ministry thereafter as the representative 
of the Church; as the Deed states, ‘in the exercise of the Church’s corporate 
life and worship special qualifications for the discharge of special duties are 
required and thus the principle of representative selection is recognized’. 
(Constitutional Practice and Discipline of the Methodist Church, C.P.D. 
p. 289). 


This ‘principle of representative selection’ is inherent to the Protestant 
Reformation, to the fundamental principles of which the Methodist 
Church is committed by the Deed (C.P.D. p. 289). 


‘By reception into Full Connexion and Ordination the office of a Minister 
and Pastor in the Church of God is conferred. The ordained Minister 
enters fully upon the status, duties and privileges of the Methodist ministry 
... The ordained Minister has also a principal and directing part in those 
spiritual activities, preaching the Word, and pastoral care, which he shares 
with lay members of the Church. In the office of a Minister are brought 
together the manifold functions of the Church’s ministry, and it is his 
privilege to exercise them as the servant of Christ and of his fellows in the 
Church as a whole, as the Church under the guidance of the Spirit shall 
appoint him; for this he is set apart at the call of Christ, and commits 
himself to the Church’s discipline, that he may give himself wholly to the 
demanding and yet glorious “‘work of the ministry, unto the building up of 
the Body of Christ’? (Eph. 4: 12)’. (Statement on Ordination) 


So far Methodist formulae are plainly consistent with the 1968 Ordinal 
and the Preface. But some are unhappy about the relationship between the 
Ordinal and Preface and the clauses in the Deed which state: 

‘The Methodist Church holds the doctrine of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers and consequently believes that no priesthood exists which belongs 
exclusively to a particular order or class of men but in the exercise of its 
corporate life and worship special qualifications for the discharge of 
special duties are required and thus the principle of representative selection 
is recognized. 


‘The Preachers itinerant and lay are examined, tested and approved before 
they are authorised to minister holy things. For the sake of Church order 
and not because of any priestly virtue inherent in the office the Ministers 
of the Methodist Church are set apart by ordination to the Ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments.’ 


These clauses are held by some to deny any ascription of priesthood to the 
ordained minister, whereas the Ordinal and Preface ascribe priesthood to 
him. What the clauses deny, however, is any priesthood ‘which belongs 
exclusively to a particular order or class of men’ or any ‘priesthood 
differing in kind from that which is common to all the Lord’s people’, 
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or ‘any priestly yirtue inherent in the office’. The 1960 Statement on 
Ordination declares explicitly that ‘a Methodist Minister is a priest, in 
company with all Christ’s faithful people’. In other words, all ‘believers 
share in the priesthood of our great High Priest, Jesus Christ himself’, 
and all are ‘priests unto God’ in this sense. But not all those who are priests 
in this sense are ordained ministers. 


What then is the difference between a minister and a layman? According 
to the Statement on Ordination, ‘In the office of a minister are brought 
together the manifold functions of the Church’s ministry’. To the whole 
priesthood is committed the total ministry of the Church; and the minister 
is the representative of that whole priesthood as he discharges his ministry 
as Minister and Pastor in the Church of God. 


We come now to the Preface to the 1968 Ordinal. 


Paragraphs 4 and 5 read: 

‘The royal priesthood which the whole Church has received from Christ 
her Lord, and in which each member of his Body shares, is exercised by 
the faithful in different ways. The distinctive Ministry is a special form of 
this participation. It is in this way that the priesthood of bishop and 
presbyter should be understood. 


‘The Ministry is thus a divinely appointed organ which acts in relation to 
the whole Body in the name of Christ, and which represents the priestly 
service of the whole Body in its common worship. Ministers are, as the 
Methodist Statement on Ordination says, both Christ’s ambassadors and 
the representatives of the whole people of God.’ 


That is, ministerial priesthood is to be understood as a divinely appointed 
‘special form’ of ‘participation’ in the royal priesthood of the whole 
Church. There is no assertion of a ‘priestly virtue inherent in the office’, or 
of ‘a priesthood which belongs exclusively to a particular order or class of 
men’; and there is, therefore, no inconsistency with the doctrinal standards 
of the Methodist Church or with the interpretation of these standards by 
the Conference. The Methodist Church fully accepts the Ordinal and the 
teaching on the Christian Ministry which it embodies. 


37 There are three other points in relation to the Ministry during Stage I which 
have caused concern. The first of them is the continuance of the practice of 
lay celebration of the Eucharist in the Methodist Church after the Services of 
Reconciliation. This matter is dealt with in Scheme paras. 179-182. We have 
nothing of significance to add to the facts as there stated, but we feel that in 
some discussions of the subject the nature of the agreement proposed has 
not been fully appreciated. The two all-important points in this are that from 
the beginning of Stage I it is to be recognized as a principle by both Churches 
that the celebration of the Holy Communion is to be confined to bishops and 
presbyters and that the Methodist Church will agree to bring the practice of 
lay celebration to an end as soon as possible.! The present official view of the 


1Explicitly stated in Scheme, paragraph 181. 
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Methodist Church is that the proper celebrant of the Holy Communion 1s a 
Minister and that lay celebration is an exceptional permission’ given to meet 
an exceptional situation, namely one in which people would otherwise be 
deprived of the Sacrament for long periods. This is emphasized by the use of 
the term ‘dispensation’ to describe the permission. It is agreed that after the 
inauguration of Stage I no new dispensations shall be issued, but the Unity 
Commission felt that it was right and charitable that the Methodist Church 
should have time to adjust to the new situation before bringing lay celebra- 
tion completely to an end. It should be clearly understood that for the sake of 
unity with the Church of England the Methodist Church is committed to 
bringing the practice to an end. 


A second point of concern is the position of Methodist Bishops in Stage 1. 
Some Anglicans are doubtful whether the continuing authority of the 
Methodist Conference will allow the Methodist Bishops to function in ways 
which are consistent with the principles of episcopacy. To some extent this 
matter is covered by what has been said about episcopacy in Chapter HI, 
in relation to Stage II, but some further clarification can, perhaps, be given. 


Attention should be paid to the following sentence from Scheme para. 127: 
‘The appointment of Methodist Bishops should be governed by the above 
principles, but the method of appointment is a matter to be decided by the 
Methodist Church itself’. The principles referred to are set out in the preced- 
ing six paragraphs and include the nature of episcopacy as found in the 
Preface to the Ordinal and the Form of Consecration in Ordinal. A reading 
of the Form of Consecration, particularly that section of it which describes 
the duties of a bishop, should make plain that if, as must be assumed, the 
Methodist Church in appointing its bishops follows the principles laid down 
above, those bishops will be recognizably bishops in the historic tradition of 
episcopacy, performing the essential functions of the office. 


The form for the consecration of bishops (Ordinal p. 30) contains an 
important statement about the duties of a bishop, from which it appears 
that those who are to be consecrated bishops will have a defined pastoral 
charge consisting of congregations, presbyters and deacons. In the application 
of this to Methodism most Anglicans would probably assume that the 
chairmen of districts will become the first Methodist bishops. Methodists 
may, however, wish to group together two or more districts under one 
Chairman-Bishop. 


Allowance must also be made for the special responsibilities of the President 
of the Methodist Conference during his year of office as set out in para. 129 
of the Scheme. This consideration will of course apply to Stage I only. 


Anglicans can be assured that in Stage I, following out the principles laid 
down in the Scheme, every Methodist minister and layman will be within the 
defined pastoral charge of a particular Methodist bishop, and that these 
same principles exclude the use of episcopacy for purely administrative 
purposes. 

1Cf. Statement on Ordination 1960, where it is stated that ‘The ordained Minister has full 
authority to administer the Sacrament of Holy Communion. Deaconesses, Probationers, 
Lay Pastors, Local Preachers and other laymen are entitled to administer this Sacrament 


only when especially authorized by a temporary Dispensation of the Conference; the 
ordained Minister is entitled by his ordination.’ 
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Methodist bishops collectively, although under the ultimate authority of the 
Conference during Stage I, can be expected to play an important part in the 
decisions of the Conference relating to doctrine, discipline and pastoral 
care, as well as being individually the ministers of ordination. Again, we 
may draw attention to the principle stated in the Ordinal that a bishop is 
called ‘to be a Chief Minister and Chief Pastor and, with other bishops, to be 
also a guardian of the faith, the unity, and the discipline which are common 
to the whole Church, and an overseer of her mission throughout the world’. 
The Methodist Conference, in accepting the Scheme, has accepted the 
obligation to see that this, along with the other principles stated in the 
Ordinal, is given expression in the arrangements which it makes for Methodist 
bishops during Stage I. The Church of England is under no less an obligation 
to see that all these principles are observed in its own use of episcopacy. 


A third point of concern is not discussed in the Scheme itself but has been the 
subject of separate consideration, namely the ordination of women as 
Ministers. The question of the ordination of women has long exercised the 
Methodist Conference. The 1966 Conference affirmed its conviction that 
women may properly be ordained to the ministry of Word and Sacrament. 
Decision to take action has up to now been postponed because of a deep 
concern not to injure the prospects of Anglican-Methodist unity, and there is 
anxiety in some quarters about the consequences which might follow such a 
decision. | 


Whilst, of course, the ordination of women is not part of The Scheme of 
Anglican-Methodist Unity, the matter is referred to in Scheme para. 225 
which reads: 


| ‘A Joint Committee, appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 

_ York and the President of the Methodist Conference, is at present examin- 
ing the question whether women, who at present can exercise only lay 
ministries, should be admitted to the ordained ministry of the word and 
sacrament.’ 


We think it will be helpful to present the following facts and comments. 


The Report of the Joint Committee (Women and the Ordained Ministry") 
referred to above was considered by the Faith and Order Committee of the 
Methodist Church which was directed by the Methodist Conference of 1969 
to bring a scheme for the acceptance of women as candidates for the ministry 
for consideration and decision at the Conference of the following year. The 
Conference of 1970 gave provisional approval to regulations for the admis- 
sion of candidates for the ministry and passed the following Resolution: 


‘The Representative Session of the Conference reiterates its theological 
approval of the admission of women to the ordained ministry and adjudges 
such admission to be practicable, desirable and timely.’ 


The 1970 Conference also endorsed the following comments in Section 25 of 
the Report of the Joint Anglican-Methodist Committee: 


‘a. It would not be proper for either Church to criticize or condemn the 


*SPCK/Epworth Press, 1968. 
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other for the action which it believes it right to take. 

‘b. Equally it must be observed that unilateral action at such a crucial 
moment of the Church’s life must necessarily introduce an irritant into 
the process of growing together. 

c. Nevertheless, we do not consider that unilateral action should or 
need constitute an insurmountable barrier to Stage I of the union of the 
two Churches, provided that satisfactory means of mutual accommoda- 
tion can be devised. 

‘d. Should the Methodist Church, at the time of union or soon after, 
proceed to the ordination of women while the Church of England did 
not, such a way of accommodation would have to be devised. It should 
be possible, following the example of the Church of South India, to 
agree that women Methodist ministers would not performin the Church 
of England those acts which in Anglican practice are reserved for the 
priesthood. This would apply, for example, to the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the laying on of hands at ordination, the pro- 
nouncing of the absolution and the blessing. 


e. It should be observed that, whereas the difficulties at Stage I could be 
overcome in this way, a different state of affairs would exist if, by the 
time Stage II had been reached, the Church of England had not 
ordained women and showed no likelihood of doing so in the fore- 
seeable future. It would be at this stage that the full consequences of 
unilateral action would become apparent, and they might well hinder 
the implementation of Stage IT.’ 


It was understood that in the second sentence in d. the words ‘Would not 
perform’ mean ‘Would not claim the right to perform’. 


The possibility of the Methodist Church consecrating women to the episco- 
pate has so far not been seriously discussed, and is unlikely to be contem- 
plated for some time to come. It must, however, be observed that if such 
action were to be taken an accommodation between the two Churches on 
the lines of that suggested in d. above would be much more difficult to work 
out, because the status of all those ordained by women Methodist bishops 
would be affected. 


It is expected that a final decision on the ordination of women will be made 
by the 1971 Methodist Conference following comment by the District 
Synods. Since it has been agreed that if women are accepted as candidates 
for the ministry they shall be so under the same conditions as men. If the 
decision is an affirmative one it seems unlikely that any women ministers 
will be ordained in the British Methodist Church before the middle or late 
1970s. 
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Chapter V: The Ministry in the Services of 
Reconciliation 


The unification of existing ministries as an element in a Service of Reconcilia- 
tion of the two Churches has been an integral part of the Scheme since the 
Interim Statement of 1958. It was part of the proposals put forward in outline 
in Chapter 6 of that Statement for consideration by the authorities of the 
respective Churches. The attention of the Anglican participants in the 
Conversations was directed to this point by Resolution 6 of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1948. That Resolution records certain counsels and con- 
siderations which the Conference believed should guide the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion in future approaches to reunion. Among them is the 
following: 

(b) The unification of the ministry in a form satisfactory to all the bodies 
concerned, either at the inauguration of the union or as soon as possible 
thereafter, is likely to be a prerequisite to success in all future proposals 
for the reunion of the Churches. 

It is largely in consequence of that Resolution that the North India, Pakistan 
and Lanka Schemes have contained rites of unification of the ministries. 


The form of unification in the Service of Reconciliation is in principle 
similar to the unification rites just mentioned, but it differs from them in 
two important respects. First, that it is part of Stage I in a two stage Scheme 
of Union. The arguments for this are bound up with the arguments for 
proceeding by two Stages at all. Without the unification of ministries Stage I 
would be of very limited effect and the sacramental relationship between the 
two Churches would be little changed from what it is now. The second point 
of difference is that whereas the other rites have one prayer of unification 
used by all parties the Service of Reconciliation contains two prayers, one 
used by the Anglicans and the other by the Methodists, which differ in 
wording in their first paragraph. The purpose of this is to face as honestly 
as may be the fact that whereas the Methodist Church has no doubts, either 
in its theology or law about the validity of Anglican ordinations, the law of 
the Church of England does call in question Methodist ordinations, and 
many Anglicans have theological doubts about the status of non-episcopal 
ministries. For this reason the Anglican prayer is capable of being an ordina- 
tion prayer. The Methodist prayer would not normally be so interpreted.! Both 
prayers are followed by the laying on of hands. In the first draft of the Service 
the Methodist prayer was not so followed. Instead there was the giving of the 
right hand of fellowship. The Methodists themselves asked that the laying on 
of hands should be substituted, but no Methodist has said that the rite is a 
Methodist ordination of the Anglicans. It is a solemn reception of the 
Anglicans into the fellowship of the Methodist Church and Ministry. 

*It must be emphasized that the difference of wording is only in the first paragraph of the 
two prayers. The second and longer paragraph is the same in each case and expresses the 


agreement in understanding about the ministry which is itself an uniting factor. (Scheme De 
paragraph 439 (x) and (aa)). 
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As regards the Anglican prayer and laying on of hands on the Methodists 
the question is frequently asked whether this is or is not an ordination and 
objection is taken that a direct Yes or No has not been given to the question.* 
It is worth considering a recent happening which though not exactly parallel 
is yet near enough to be instructive. The Rev. John Jay Hughes was ordained 
priest in the American Episcopal Church in 1954. Six years later he became 
a Roman Catholic and in 1968 was admitted to the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church by the Bishop of Miinster by a ceremony of ‘conditional 
ordination’. The question ‘Was Hughes ordained priest by this rite in 1968?” 
is similar to the question ‘Will Methodist ministers be ordained priest by the 
Service of Reconciliation?’ and in neither case can a clear Yes or No be 
given. No doubt Fr Hughes believed that he was already a priest and that 
the ‘conditional ordination’ was therefore not an ordination. Equally many 
Roman Catholics would believe that Fr Hughes was not already a priest and 
that the ‘conditional ordination was an ordination’. The Bishop of Munster, 
by agreeing to give conditional ordination was acknowledging and making 
allowance for a difference of opinion. But the result of the whole operation 
is not in doubt at all. Fr Hughes is accepted everywhere as a priest. 


There can be no doubt that the relevant part of the Service of Reconciliation 
is capable of being an ordination in a similar sense to that of ‘conditional 
ordination’. The clear implication of Scheme paras 434 and 435 is that 
conditional ordination is an element in the ministerial section of the Service 
of Reconciliation but that the term by itself is not adequate to cover its 
other equally, if not more, important aspects. 


Some speeches made by Methodist advocates of the Scheme have been taken 
to exclude the possibility of the Service of Reconciliation being an ordination 
in any sense. We do not think that this was the meaning intended, but it may 
clarify the position if we comment that it is one thing for an individual 
Methodist to take the view that he is already ordained and quite another to 
say that, that when taking part in the Service of Reconciliation he excludes 
the possibility of ordination. The Declaration of Intention (Scheme 2 para. 
437(d)) places each participant wholly at God’s disposal ‘to receive from him 
such grace and authority as he may wish to give me for my ministry as a 


-Presbyter in his Church in the coming together of the Methodist Church 


and the Church of England.’ Such words unquestionably allow for the 
service to include ordination as one way in which God may answer the 
prayer. No one who makes the Declaration can be taken as refusing to 
receive ordination if it be God’s will. 


It must be realised that the Service of Reconciliation is here trying to deal 
with a situation not uncommon in the history of Christian thought in which 
opposing views are held by different groups of people, each demanding that 
the full logic of its view be given expression. Thus, we have one group taking 
the position that as Methodist ministers have been ordained to the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments there must be no possibility of the Service of 
Reconciliation being interpreted as an ordination, while another group holds 
that episcopal ordination is the only valid ordination and that therefore the 
Service of Reconciliation must be clearly and without any doubt an ordina- 


‘The situation is not helped by the fact that the word ‘ordination’ is not self-explanatory 
but has to be seen in the context in which it is used. 
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tion. The fact that the Service is drafted in a way which at one and the same 
time recognises that the Methodist ministers have been ordained to the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments and confers whatever God knows them 
to need of episcopal ordination does not satisfy the full logical demand of 
either group, and yet it is in conformity with the Christian practice in many 
other fields of holding together apparent opposites. A quotation from the 
great nineteenth century Anglican theologian, J. B. Mozley, is relevant, 


‘The Arian, the Nestorian, the Apollinarian, the Eutychian, the Mono- 
thelite developments, each began with a great truth, and each professed 
to demand one, and only one, treatment for it. All successively had one 
watchword, and that was, Be logical . . . Be logical, to come to later times, 
said the Calvinist: God predestinates, and therefore man has not free will. 
Be logical, said the Anabaptist: the Gospel bids us to communicate our 
goods, and therefore does not sanction property in them. Be logical, says 
the Quaker: the Gospel enjoins meekness, and therefore forbids war. 
Be logical, says every sect and school: you admit our premises; You do not 
admit our conclusions. You are inconsistent. You go a certain way, and 
then arbitrarily stop. You admit a truth, but do not push it to its legitimate 
consequences. You are superficial; you want depth. Thus on every kind of 
question in religion has human logic from the first imposed imperially its 
now conclusions; and encountered equally imperial counter ones... The 
whole dogmatic creed of the Church has been formed in direct contradic- 
tion to such apparent lines of consecutiveness . . . To the intellectual 
imagination of the great heresiarchs of the early ages, the doctrine of our 
Lord’s nature took boldly some one line, and developed continuously 
and straightforwardly some one idea; it demanded unity and consistency. 
The creed of the Church, steering between extremes and uniting opposites, 
was a timid artificial creation, a work of diplomacy. In a sense they were 
right. The explanatory creed of the Church was a diplomatic work; it 
was diplomatic, because it was faithful. With a shrewdness and nicety like 
that of some ablest and most sustained course of statecraft and cabinet 
policy, it went on adhering to a complex original idea, and balancing one 
tendency in it by another. One heresiarch after another would have infused 
boldness into it; they appealed to one element and another in it, which they 
wanted to be developed indefinitely; the creed kept its middle course, 
rigidly combining opposites; and a mixed and balanced erection of 
dogmatic language arose. One can conceive the view which a great heretical 
mind, like that of Nestorius, e.g. would take of such a course; the keen, 
bitter, and almost lofty contempt which—with his logical view of our Lord 
inevitably deduced and clearly drawn out in his own mind—he would 
cast upon that creed which obstinately shrank from the call, and seemed 
to prefer inconsistency, and refuse to carry out truth.’ (/. B. Mozley, The 
Theory of Development, 1878, pp 42-44). 


58 The Service of Reconciliation has attempted to be faithful to two apparently 
opposing insights and tried to comprehend them. 


59 Those who have held that the Methodist Church ought not to be asked to 
accept the Rite in the Service of Reconciliation must now take account of 
the fact that the Methodist Church has gone through all the required pro- 
cedures and has formally accepted the Scheme and that Service with it. 
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A question has been raised as to the compatibility of the Service of Reconcilia- 
tion in its ministerial parts with the Canon Law of the Church of England as 
regards Holy Orders, and for that reason we asked one of our number, 
Mr W. S. Wigglesworth, to discuss the matter for us. It will be seen that his 
conclusion suggests that an amendment of the canons may be desirable. 
Notice must be taken of a similar question raised in connection with the 
Unification rites of the Church of North India and Pakistan, in relation to 
which the Legal Board has given its opinion that ministers without previous 
episcopal ordination who participated in the Unification Rite thereby 
received episcopal ordination and would qualify under Canon C.1 and so be 
able to celebrate Holy Communion in the Church of England. 


It will be observed that whereas the Methodist minister who takes part in the 
Service of Reconciliation is held not to qualify under Canon C.1 to be able 
to celebrate Holy Communion in the Church of England, the Methodist 
minister who takes part in the Unification rite in North India or Pakistan 
is held so to qualify. The reason for this distinction does not lie in the 
differences between the two Services, one being from the legal point of view 
episcopal ordination and the other not, but in the wording of the Canon 
which speaks of those who have episcopal ordination ‘in some Church whose 
orders are recognized and accepted by the Church of England’, i.e. in a 
Church other than the Church of England. The Unification rites in North 
India and Pakistan have taken place in a Church other than the Church of 
England and, therefore, can qualify under this section of the Canon if they 
are held to amount to episcopal ordination. The Service of Reconciliation 
cannot be said to take place in a Church other than the Church of England 
and therefore even though it be held to be episcopal ordination, cannot 
qualify under that section of the Canon. Legally, of course, it produces its 
effects under the authority of the Anglican-Methodist Reconciliation Act 
Act 19—, if the Draft Bill becomes law. The matter is a technical legal one 
and does not affect the theological substance and significance of the mini- 
sterial parts of the Service of Reconciliation. It is our opinion that if the 
Scheme goes forward an amendment should be made to Canon C.1 as soon 
as the draft Bill has received the Royal Assent and before the Service of 
Reconciliation is held. 


It has been brought to our attention that the attitude of some Orthodox 
theologians to the Service of Reconciliation has been affected by a change 
made in the final version. We are informed that whereas they regarded the 
earlier versions of the Service as acceptable they are less happy about the 
present one because the Methodists pray over and lay hands upon the 
Anglicans before the Anglicans pray over and lay hands upon them, whereas 
in the earlier forms the order was the other way round. It lies outside our 
terms of reference to propose any changes in the scheme, but we think it 
worth recording that in the view of the members of the Joint Group, both 
Methodist and Anglicans, no question of principle is involved in this change, 
and that there would be no great difficulty in returning to the previous 
order of events in the Service for the sake of better relationships with another 
Church. 
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Appendix to Chapter V 


MEMORANDUM BY MR W. S. WIGGLESWORTH, QC 
Whether participation in the Service of Reconciliation on the part of a 


Methodist Minister constitutes episcopal ordination under the Canon Law 
of the Church of England. 


1 The Canon Law of the Church of England as regards Holy Orders is 
contained in Canon C.1 of the Canons of the Church of England 
promulged in 1964 and 1969, paragraph 1 of which reads as follows: 

‘The Church of England holds and teaches that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been these orders in Christ’s Church: bishops, 
priests, and deacons; and no man shall be accounted or taken to be a 
lawful bishop, priest, or deacon in the Church of England, or suffered 
to execute any of the said offices, except he be called, tried, examined 
and admitted thereunto according to the Ordinal or any form of 
service alternative thereto ordered by lawful authority or has had 
formerly episcopal consecration or ordination in some Church whose 
orders are recognised and accepted by the Church of England’. 


2 As regards the ministry of the Holy Communion Canon B.12 of these 
Canons provides in paragraph 1 as follows: 
“No person shall consecrate and administer the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper unless he shall have been ordained priest by episcopal 
ordination in accordance with the provisions of Canon C.1.’ 


3 Canon C.1 thus confines Holy Orders to those who are ordained: 
(1) according to the Ordinal in the Book annexed to the Act of 
Uniformity 1662; 
(2) according to a form of service alternative thereto ordered by 
lawful authority; or 
(3) by a Bishop of a Church whose orders are recognised by the 
Church of England. 


4 Participation in the Service of Reconciliation is not ordination under 
heading (1); and cannot be regarded as ordination under heading (3) 
which is confined to ordination in Churches other than the Church of 
England. 


Heading (2) under existing law refers to ordination according to an 
alternative form of service approved under the Prayer Book (Alternative 
and Other Services) Measure 1965 (Canon B.1 para. 2). The new 
Ordinal could be approved under this Measure and if so approved 
those ordained according to the form of service in it would come under 
heading (2).1 The Service of Reconciliation, however, is not being put 
1Attention is drawn to paragraph 14 of the Report of the group under the chairmanship 
of Mr W. S. Wigglesworth (GS 17, p. 8). ‘Whatever proposals are made about the next 
step, we consider that the General Synod should be asked to sanction under the Prayer 


Book (Alternative & Other Services) Measure 1965 the new Ordinal, which received 
overwhelming support in the voting and which many desire to see in use’. 
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forward as an alternative form of Ordination Service and accordingly 
it must be concluded that the Methodist Minister who participates in 
this Service is not receiving an ordination which complies with Canon 
C.1 as at present promulged. 


5 If the Bill printed on pages 103 to 109 of “The Scheme’ is passed by 
Parliament and receives the Royal Assent and becomes the Anglican- 
Methodist Reconciliation Act 19—, the Service of Reconciliation will 
receive its sanction in law from section 1 of that Act and Methodist 
Ministers who have participated in that Service or in a Service to the 
like effect sanctioned by section 6 of the Act may under section 3 of the 
Act administer the Holy Communion to members of the Church of 
England who may receive it. As, however, the Methodist Minister 
who participates in the Service of Reconciliation cannot be regarded as 
having been ordained in a manner sanctioned by Canon C.1, the 
administration of the Holy Communion in the Church of England 
cannot be regarded as permissible under Canon B.12 as at present 
promulged. Paragraph 3a of Canon B.1 provides that nothing in 
Canons B.2 to 5 or in Canon B.1 is to prejudice or limit the use of any 
form of service authorised by any enactment, but in relation to the 
Service of Reconciliation this only means that the use of the Service is 
in order under the Canons of the Church of England. This saving clause 
does not assist when the question is, not whether the use of the Service 
is in order, but whether the Service if used can count as an ordination 
service under the Canons. 


6 There will thus be a divergence between the Canon Law of the Church of 
England as contained in the new Canons and the Statute Law of 
England as contained in the Anglican-Methodist Reconciliation 
Act 19—. 


The modification of Canon Law by Statute Law would not be a novelty 
in the Church of England. This matter is discussed in “The Canon Law 
of the Church of England’ (the Report of the Archbishop’s Commission 
on Canon Law) (1947) at p. 66 where the Commission reported as 
follows: 
‘The immediate effect of such legislation is to create two different 
laws on the same subject—the canon and the statute. If the statute is 
accepted and acted upon by Ecclesiastical authorities—whether 
expressly or tacitly—a contrary custom is established which over- 
throws the old Canon Law and substitutes the statute in its place... 
Most, though not all, of the nineteenth century parliamentary legisla- 
tion has been thus accepted, and the Canon Law subsequently modi- 
fied. But this result is not brought about by statutes, proprio vigore, 
but by their acceptance by the Church and consequent establishment as 
custom. But when the statutes are not accepted, the Canon Law 
remains and the Churchman is subject to two laws.’ 


7. If the Scheme is approved and the Bill becomes an Act the ecclesiastical 
authorities will proceed with the Service of Reconciliation and thereby 
accept and act upon the new Statute. This acceptance of the Statute will 
modify the Canons. They could be expressly modified if that course were 
thought to be desirable. 
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Chapter VI: Relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church 


Some Anglicans have expressed anxiety lest the implementing of the Anglican- 
Methodist Unity Scheme should create new barriers between the Church of 
England and the Roman Catholic Church, and this anxiety has been shar- 
pened as a closer relationship with Rome has in these last years seemed to 
become much more of a real possibility. The Unity Commission had Roman 
Catholic observers at several of its meetings and the Anglican members of the 
Commission took such steps as seemed open to them to obtain weighty 
Roman Catholic opinion on the Ordinal and other parts of the Scheme. 
They concluded that the implementing of the Scheme was not likely to create 
new barriers, and the reaction of a number of Roman Catholic theologians 
since the Scheme was published has strengthened this view. 


We think it important that Anglicans should know how relationships be- 
tween the Methodist Church and Rome have developed in recent years. 
As in the case of the Church of England, contacts have been made both at the 
international and at the national level. 


The World Methodist Council at its meeting in London in 1966 appointed 
a group to meet with a similar group appointed by the Vatican Secretariat 
for Christian Unity. The group has met every year since and has prepared a 
report which will be presented to the World Methodist Council in Denver, 
Colorado, in August of this year and also, of course, to the Vatican Secre- 
tariat. This group contained three British Methodists. The report covers a 
wide field of subjects of mutual interest, ranging from theological subjects, 
such as authority, to subjects of quite a different order, such as family life. 


In England, Cardinal Heenan invited the Methodist Conference of 1967 to 
appoint a hundred representatives, drawn from different parts of the country, 
to meet one hundred Roman Catholics, similarly chosen, and to spend a day 
together at Westminster Cathedral. This meeting took place on 2nd December 
1967. The gathering was addressed by representative leaders of the two 
Churches. Group discussion took place and the proceedings ended with a 
joint act of worship. The following year, a hundred young people of the 
Roman Catholic Church, drawn from different parts of the country, were the 
guests of one hundred young people of the Methodist Church at the Leysian 
Mission, City Road, when a programme of a similar nature was carried 
through. 


On the first occasion a steering committee was set up, the Methodist mem- 
bers being nominated by the Rev. Dr Irvonwy Morgan, who was then 
President of the Methodist Conference, and the Roman Catholic members by 
the hierarchy of that Church. This steering committee has met regularly 
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since and continues to meet. One of its main concerns has been to establish 
links between the two Churches all over the country through the ecumenical 
officials of the Methodist Church in the various Districts, and their opposite 
numbers in the Roman Catholic Church. As a result of this, significant 
gatherings have taken place in various parts of the country, one notable 
such gathering being in the Birmingham area. Following the youth meeting 
mentioned above youth groups in the various churches have been similarly 
linked. The steering committee has in mind a further series of large meetings 
at some date a year or two ahead. Partly, at any rate, because of the pre- 
occupation of the Methodists with their relationships with the Anglicans, 
which have been at a critical stage during this period, these developments 
have not been the subject of debate or resolutions in the Methodist Con- 
ference, but it is the intention of the Secretary of the Ecumenical Movement 
Committee to bring the matter before the ensuing Conference in Harrogate 
this summer. It is understood, however, that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
has been continuously informed. 


The steering committee resolved to publish a document which should record 
the measure of agreement between the two Churches. It was felt that at the 
present moment this was perhaps a more useful and constructive activity 
than concentrating on differences. The result of this decision was the appear- 
ance of a pamphlet (which was the work of four scholars, two from each 
Church) entitled ‘Christian Belief: A Catholic-Methodist Statement’. This 
was published jointly by the publishing houses of the two Churches. The 
edition was a limited one, but has been substantially sold out and a further 
printing is contemplated. 


It will be seen, therefore, that both at the international and at the national 
levels Anglican and Methodist contacts with Rome have followed parallel 
courses. At Stage II these two separate sets of conversations will necessarily 
become one. It is important that as soon as possible they should be drawn 
together. 
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Chapter VII: Reciprocal Intercommunion— 


A symbolic act? 


70 It has been suggested to us that some Anglican objectors would feel able to 
take part in the Service of Reconciliation if, after the Bill had passed through 
Parliament and before the Service of Reconciliation took place, an occasion 
was arranged at which a substantial number of leading Anglicans attended a 
Methodist celebration of Holy Communion and received the Sacrament 
from a Methodist Minister. We make the following observations on this 
proposal: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


It could be considered as in line with the arguments and proposals of 
the majority in the report Intercommunion Today' on reciprocal inter- 
communion between Churches which have reached a certain stage of 
doctrinal agreement and intention to unite, and with Resolution 47 of 
the Lambeth Conference 1968. 


Those who suggested it were unable to say more than that such 
action would make things easier for them. They were unable to say 
that it would definitely make them supporters of the Scheme. 


Similar proposals were referred to during the 1968-69 debates and 
some supporters of the Scheme made it plain that any such action 
would be viewed by them as placing an official gloss on the Service of 
Reconciliation which would cause them to withdraw their support. 
From our discussions we are led to think that this is still the case. 


This proposal would meet with some objection on the ground that it 
would be an improper use of the Eucharist as a means of demonstrat- 
ing a point of view and of attempting to win votes. 


1CIO, 1968 pp. 91-100. 
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Chapter VIII; Dissentients 


There have been expressions of anxiety about the future of those who dissent 
from the Scheme. Some of what has been said to us under this head relates to 
the size of majority needed to implement the Scheme and to the proper way of 
proceeding by a Church in such matters. We have to say that these matters 
lie outside our terms of reference. We do, however, draw attention to Scheme 
Chapter 8 which deals with the subject of Dissentients, and we note its 
emphasis upon the importance of generous and fair dealing by the two 
Churches in respect of those who at either Stage feel compelled by conscience 
to withdraw from ministry or communion. 


Sir Austin Strutt, Chairman of the Church of England Pensions Board, 
made the following answer to a question put to him in the Church Assembly 
on 5th November, 1968: 


‘Paragraph 171 of the report opens with the words 
“Tt is our hope that no ministers will feel obliged to separate from their 
own churches during Stage One.” 


‘The Pensions Board has, in these circumstances, only thought it necessary 
to consider the general issue in a very preliminary way. But I can say now 
that should a clerk in Holy Orders feel bound to withdraw at Stage One, 
the pension benefit which his service—provided it was ten years or more— 
has secured for him would be preserved. If, however, he were to renounce 
his Orders, he would not qualify for a pension as a right but could be 
paid a pension at the discretion of the Board.’ 


We emphasize that Sir Austin was speaking about what is possible within 
the terms of the existing Pensions Measures. The provisions of the Pastoral 
Measure in respect of those who become redundant through Pastoral 
Reorganization now provide a precedent on the lines of which provision for 
more generous treatment than is at the moment possible can be worked out. 


74 The Methodist Conference of 1971 is being asked to appoint a Committee 


to deal with pastoral problems which may result from the implementation of 
the Scheme and which will include the position of dissentients. If the General 
Synod decides in July to give provisional approval to the Scheme we recom- 
mend that it should at the same time set up a similar Committee. 
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Chapter [X: Conclusion 


We have done our best to discharge the task which Your Graces laid on us of 
reporting on the issues in the existing Anglican-Methodist Scheme which 
have created stumbling blocks for significant numbers of persons in either 
Church and clarifying where possible. We have not been able to cover the 
whole ground because of the short time available to us. It seemed best to 
concentrate on those areas of difficulty where we might be able to clarify 
and say something helpful, rather than to set out all the opposing views, most 
of them well-known and some irreconcilable. 


It will be for the Synod to decide in July whether to go ahead with the 
present Scheme or to adopt one of the other courses outlined by the Wiggles- 
worth group. It is for the Standing Committee rather than for us to advise 
the Synod on that matter. 


Whatever may be the decision in July we wish to make one proposal with all 
the emphasis at our command. Our two Churches have come a long way on 
the road to unity and it is inconceivable that they should turn back. The 
journey has, however, been made more difficult by loss of contact at certain 
points, notably between 1963 and 1965, and from 1969 until the appointment 
of our group. We think it of the greatest importance that, whatever the 
outcome of the debate in July, a Standing Anglican-Methodist Liaison 
Commission should be set up to guide and develop future relationships 
between our two Churches. We repeat the final sentence of the introduction 
to the 1963 Report: ‘As we offer the fruit of our labours to our own Churches 
and to other communions who are seeking, as we are, the unity which God 
wills for his people, we recall an ancient saying: It is not given to thee to 
finish the task but neither art thou free to desist therefrom.’ 


On behalf of the group. 
Eric Kemp 
Rupert E. Davies 
27th May 1971 Chairmen 


MOTION TO BE MOVED 


‘That the Report of the Joint Group be received.’ 
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